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“YOU CAN’T BEAT A FORD TRUCK 
| FOR FARMING!” 


“1 FOUND 
“YEH ... but [ mean this new V-8.” 
“So do I... and any other truck 


Ford builds. J bought my new onewith- 
out even asking about gas mileage.” 

‘‘Why’d you do that?” 

“Well, I figured Ford gave this 
country cheap transportation. Guess 
we'd still be using Aorses if it wasn’t 
for him. He knows the farmer’s prob- 
lems. Knows the past few years have 
been tough on us. He couldn’t afford 
to make a truck that we farmers 
couldn’t afford to buy or afford to 
run after we got it.” 

“That the only reason you bought 
a Ford?” ‘ 

“Well . . . not exactly. But that 
had a lot to do with it.” 

“How about this full-floating rear 
axle? Did they tell you about that?” 

“Sure. The salesman showed me 
how I could pull out the axle shaft 
without jacking up the truck. He told 
me the weight all rested on the axle 
housing. All the shafts have to do is 
turn the wheels. But shucks! I’ve 
never had an axle shaft snap on me 





THAT OUT YEARS AGO!” 





yet ... and I’ve overloaded my Ford 
trucks as much as five tons. 

“I was kind of leery about that V-8 
engine at first. But I got to figuring. 
What difference does it make if you 
pour a gallon of gasoline into four 
quart cans or eight pints? It’s still 
only one gallon. Matter of fact, this 
V-8 is using less gas than my old four. 

“If Ford makes it, you know it 
won’t cost you much to run. Why, you 
don’t even have to have this V-8 
engine overhauled. The engine ex- 
change plan takes care of that.” 

“Yeh... I know. Full torque-tube 
drive’s a big help too. If a spring 
breaks, you can get home with your 
load under your own power. The 
torque tube and radius-rods take all 
the driving thrusts. All your springs 
have to do is cushion the load. 

“Shucks! I’ll bet you couldn’t break 
one of these springs with ten tons on 
your truck. Look at ’em. Free-shackled 
at both ends. I’m telling you, nobody 
but Ford could build a truck so good 
and sell it for such a low price.”’ 


THE NEW 


TRUCK 


We have several booklets on the New Ford V-8 Truck, including description of the Ford Engine 
Exchange Service (whereby you can trade your present Ford engine for a factory-reconditioned 
engine at small cost). These booklets are free on request. Use coupon for convenience. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 3677 Schaefer Road, Detroit, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please send .me, without obligation, free booklets on New Ford 
V-8 Truck, including Ford Engine Exchange Service. 


Name a ieee 





Route 





Post Office aaah 2. 
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AN EDITORIAL 





BY THE PUBLISHER 


| THE MILESTONES IN OUR LIVES 
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dropped to 22 degrees below zero in many 


parts of the United States, fruit growers - 


realized that serious injury had resulted to 
their fruit trees. Only within the last month 
has it been possible to make an accurate esti- 
mate of the damage to orchards. In New 
York State alone, 735,000 trees of bearing 
age were killed outright and more than one 
and a half million crippled. Many other 
states suffered proportionately. 

The cost of replacing these trees is but a 
fraction of the expense fruit growers will in- 
cur in re-establishing their orchards. Dead 
or badly disabled trees will have to be re- 
moved or disposed of. Orchard land not 
alone requires careful preparation and fer- 
tilizing but lives of young trees can be safe- 
guarded and their growth and bearing hur- 
ried by watering. Irrigation will, therefore, 
play an important part in the management of 
many orchards in the future. 

AMERICAN Fruit Grower estimates that 
the investment for machinery and supplies 
which United States fruit growers will make 
will amount to millions of dollars and will 
probably include the following: 


New Trees ee 
Fertilizers 800,000 
New Tractors yaeting 400,000 
Irrigation Systems 250,000 
New Pruning Shears _____- 50,000 
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Power and Hand Saws _____ 150,000 
New Tillage Tools ___-_- 150,000 
Dynamite Siiceatlsabagsot 60,000 

TOTAL .2+i-+-- $2,860,000 


We can reconcile ourselves in the face of 
such stupendous expenditures with the 
thought that invariably the best fruit comes 
from comparatively young trees. It will be 
a happy day for many fruit growers when 
the trees, soon to be planted, begin to bear 
fruit. Since every era of abundance and 
low prices is followed by a corresponding 
period of low supply and higher price, we 
can now replace old or injured trees with 
enthusiasm and confidence. The real romance 
in orcharding is in setting out young trees 
and what greater pleasure can there be in 
store for any of us than in selecting our trees 
from the many new varieties now available? 
Setting out young trees are the notable mile- 
stones in the lives of fruit growers. 

According to the 1930 Census, there are 
141,418 commercial fruit farms in the 
United States with a production value of 
$474,315,064 and 4,611,935 acres of bear- 
ing orchards. The total value of all com- 
mercial orchards is $2,545,106,000. We 
could give you the total number of trees, 
shrubs and vines but why go further? Fruit 
growing is a BILLION DOLLAR IN- 
DUSTRY. 
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How many times do we hear it said—falsely of course 
—that the Extension Service and other divisions of the 
U. S. D. A. and State Agricultural Colleges are respon- 
sible for the over-production of crops and the associated 
low prices from which farmers have been suffering dur- 
ing the past decade? This fallacy is so well answered 
by our Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace, that 
we quote part of his statement here: 

“There is supposed to be a conflict between agricultural science 


and the need to adjust agricultural production. Agricultural science | 


enables farmers to increase crop yields per acre. . . . *%. As the 
users of agricultural improvements increase in number, output in- 
creases until prices fall. How can all this be reconciled with the 
need to make supply and demand balance? 

“What would happen were farmers to abandon science, or even 
to use it with greatly decreased efficiency? They would have to 
continue plowing, sowing, and reaping. But they would use poor 
machinery, poor technique, and poor seed. They would allow pests 
and diseases to ravage their crops and would harvest inefficiently 
what remained. By so doing they would certainly reduce the out- 
put. But they would do so at a cost ruinous to themselves. They 
would increase their unit costs of production out of all proportion 
to any conceivable gain in prices. 

“From its start the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
State experiment stations, and State extension services have pro- 
moted efficiency on the farm. Efficiency in the old sense of the 
word, however, is not enough. As farmers well know, profits 
cannot be got just by improving plants and livestock, by fighting 
diseases and pests, or by reducing the wastes of marketing. Ordi- 
nary technical efficiency reduces only the cost of production. Low- 
cost production may mean loss to the farmer if it is excessive 
production. Under present conditions it is necessary also to ad- 
just the output to a changed world market. 

“Action taken under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 
enables farmers to plan their production. It seeks to transform 
blind competition into broad-visioned cooperation, and to correct 
the result of previous mistakes. Meantime scientists continue their 
research in various problems of farm production. These two kinds 
of departmental activity must march together. 

“Agriculture needs not less science in its production, but more 
science in its economic life. It is possible to have a full science, 
embracing the distribution as well as the production of wealth.” 


*?¢? ¢ 


THE fruit grower who already is finding transportation 
a real burden and a large part of his merchandising cost, 
will soon be facing a 10 per cent increase in this cost if 
the railroads are to have their way. Why is it that this great 
industry continues to meet the situation of unprofitable 
management by seeking the uneconomic method of raising 
rates rather than making their services more attractive 
through fair rates and improved handling practices? 
Anyone who has studied the railroads’ problems knows 
that they do not have everything favorable on their side. 
Labor unions compel them to pay a high scale of wages. 
Abandonment of unprofitable lines is not always easily 
accomplished. Their equipment and upkeep costs are 
at times a heavy burden. But a large part of their diffi- 
culties are of their own making. In general, they have 
not kept up with the procession of competing transpor- 
tation services, either in equipment used or services ren- 
dered to their patrons. Millions of dollars have been 
squandered in unnecessary or duplicated terminal facili- 
ties. Lack of co-operation between different railroad 
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lines has resulted in many additional losses to the ro, 

The patrons of the railroads do not wish to see - 
continue to lose money. But they do strenuously obje 
to being made the victims of another’s folly. If ineftce 
management and unsatisfactory restrictions by the | 
and labor unions are to be blamed for the railroads’ pl 
why should the patrons pay the price? Were these patra 
to receive fair treatment, they might even be induced 
help fight the railroads’ battles and assist them to ob 
better operating conditions. 

The crux of the whole situation is the fact that 4 
railroads are already suffering a lack of patronage q 
to rates now too high on certain products. Compe; 
transportation agencies are getting this business q 
from the railroads at the present rates, and it is logis 
to assume that more patronage would be lost to them# 1) 
the rates were increased still further. 

Unfortunately the I. C. C. has a record of decisi 
which in the main have followed the railroads’ requegd_ 

The prospects for a favorable decision are not as brig 
as they should be, based on the merits of the case, } }HERE ha 
the fruit growers and other agricultural users of the rqgemuat mt 






















roads have a powerful weapon which they can use, ge @st_ dec 
still larger percentage of their business can be turned oy" for t 
to the trucks and water transportation. The railroads qi ' f 
be forced into even more desperate straits than they agit?! ques 
now in, until they at last are made to see the folly of the! 1" S° 
uneconomic practices. Many fruit growers would likegatural cro} 
use the railroads for the mutual advantage of all partggitits like th 
concerned. But they refuse to be “made the goat” ql We are | 
the crucified victims of an outrageous policy of wong”. possibil 
out economics. phich Iie 1m 
To be sure 

¥¢ umerous re 

IT has been said that when the history of these times” cheng 

ul C 


written, the greatest praise of all will be given to Preside 


Roosevelt’s gold policy. In other words, the revaluatiggiVe! th 


of gold has already achieved sufficient success to clagl0¥" to o 
it as one of the leading (if not the greatest) factorsigit charact 
our march through and out of the depression. The ages, most 
question which remains, however, is whether the png? they a 


of gold is still high enough, and whether recovery is pug@™°'S than 


ceeding fast enough with gold at $35 an ounce. ticularly 

The average increase in farm prices during the pageiuctivenc 
18 months has been practically in exact ratio to the mg”™ for dey 
in the gold price. To effect the 1926 price level, home cur in 
ever, it would be necessary to raise the gold price togp "Ons, @ 
proximately $50 an ounce. Although this is as yet ime impor 
possible by law, the Gold Reserve Act of 1933 woig't grower 
allow a valuation of $41.34 per ounce, which in otit Anyone v 
words is a 50 per cent devaluation of the dollar. Taggmeral ques 
debt paying and buying power of the fruit grower netgama bud sp 


further restoration, and no more time should be losti##single lim 
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F the ;gmular interest in bud sports in 
use, pie last decade. There is a good 
rned opgitson for this when their intrinsic 
ue is fully appreciated. This 


roads ¢ ly é 
“they at al question is of as much in- 
y of thetest in some of the other’ horti- 


Id fikegatural crops as in the deciduous 
Il parkaliitits like the apple, peach and pear, 
goat” ad we are only beginning to realize 
of wongit possibilities for development 
ihich lie in this discussion. 

To be sure, bud sports are not very 
umerous relatively in the fruits, al- 
hugh they are of frequent occur- 
















» times 
Presidegmmce, and sharp eyes are needed to 
valuatiagescover them. While they are 


wn to occur with a number of 


to clam. : 
mit characters, color sports are, of 


actors 


The omuutse, most frequently met with be- 
he prgase they are most obvious. Other 
y is prog ttors than color are also affected, 

utticularly size, season, pubescence, 
the pagoductiveness, etc. We look, there- 


the ng, for departures from the normal 


el, ho? Occur in a good many different 
e to gpuections, all of which may be of 
yet ingereat importance potentially to the 
3 wou grower. 

in ott Anyone with an interest in this 
r. Tiggteral question mtay well ask how 
er netigan a bud sport be detected. Usually 
- lost Single limb on a tree may show a 


marked departure from the rest of 
ie tree, in which case there is no 
ittulty in the diagnosis. On the 
y het hand where a whole tree differs 
others of the same variety 
sowing under similar circumstances 
F* case may not be so clear. A little 
lection, however, will indicate that 
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By M. J. DORSEY 


University of Illinois 


an entire tree variation may simply 
be a bud taken from the original 
limb in which the bud sport first 
occurred. Sometimes in cases of this 
kind several trees appear in the same 
orchard or in the trade range of some 
nursery accidentally propagating 
from a sport limb. 

It is not enough in all cases, how- 
ever, to say that since this or that 
tree or that limb shows some varia- 
tion from another one that it is a 
bud sport. This is particularly true 
in some of those more complex char- 
acters such as size, yield, regularity 
of fruit or season. Before conclu- 
sions should be drawn finally it would 
be well to make adequate propagation 
tests of such variations. A simple 
technique in this case might be the 
setting of a bud from a sport limb 
into a normal tree near by and also 
the reverse to see whether or not the 
suspected variation in as direct a 
test as this would propagate true. A 
more extensive test should include an 
experimental layout of such magni- 
tude and duplication as to eliminate 
for the most part such variables as 
arise from soil differences and root- 
stocks. 

It is rather difficult to express the 
sort of a thing that happens in a 
bud sport so that it can be readily 
understood by the layman. These 
changes are genetic in nature, and for 
that reason are permanent when 
propagated. Usually where there is 
a deepening of color or a lack of 
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A typical red variety of apple and its red bud sport 


FAME ano FORTUNE 


IN BUD SPORT HUNTING AT PICKING TIME 


pubescence or an increase in size 
these differences follow well known 
genetic laws. The grower will, of 
course, appreciate that growth in- 
volves cell division in the plant tissue, 
and that each cell division presents an 
opportunity for genetic changes to 
occur which may lead to bud sports 
in case the cell division processes do 
not take place regularly. 


Bud sports are very frequently 
confused with variations which are 
not genetic in nature, that is, those 
which are due to environmental con- 
ditions. For instance, a tree bearing 
highly colored fruit may be growing 
under exceptionally favorable circum- 
stances so that all factors affecting 
color are operating in the same direc- 
tion. Another tree propagated from 
such a tree growing under the reverse 
conditions would not, therefore, 
necessarily produce highly colored 
fruit. There is an opportunity, how- 
ever, for growers to observe these 
differences very extensively, espe- 
cially where large blocks of a single 
variety are growing together. It 
would be strange from one standpoint 
if there were not slight variations 
here and there in an orchard which 
would be worth propagating. Some, 
on the other hand, may be departures 
in a minus direction which should 
just as carefully be avoided. There 
is, then, these permanent differences 
which can be found here and there 
in a variety which need to be studied 
from year to year, and if they prove 
promising may be given a_ semi- 

(Continued on page 13) 
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W. S. PERRINE of Centralia, IIl., is 
one of the best known and best loved of 
the life members of the A.P.S. in the mid- 
die western states. When the writer of 
this column gets down in the dumps on ac- 
count of the depression and the cussedness 
of things in general, it always does him a 
world of good to contemplate the courage 
and pluck of many of the older fruit grow- 
ers. Listen to this, members of the A.P.S., 
and let your hearts, like mine, gain courage 
anew. 

“My orchard experiences,” says Mr. 
Perrine, “began in the late sixties when 
my father moved from Greensburg, 
Ind., to the farm where I now live. Dur- 
ing these years we have had, I am told, 
about five depressions. The earlier ones 
did not seem to affect the life on the farm 
as the present one has. In those earlier 
days of poorer transportation and easily 
glutted markets, with their consequent low 
prices—these times of poor markets were 
times of depression for us. They came rather 


independently of country-wide depressions — 


and they came much more frequently as 
well. Then we had our own little private 
depressions caused by freezes and frosts, 
floods, and droughts. But through all this 
we have managed to carry on and enter 
each new year with hope that ‘springs 
eternal.’ If the fruit grower is not blessed 
with that sort of hope, he ought to go into 
some other business. 


“Upon my father’s arrival at his new 
home near Centralia, he at once planted a 
large part of the farm to peach orchard, 
interplanting 10 acres to strawberries. My 
life as a fruit grower began then, the sum- 
mer I was four years old. My job was to 
drop the trees for the planters and to sup- 
ply the strawberry plants to the workers as 
they were needed. And ever since that 
time, except for a few years when I was in 
college, I have worked on the same farm, 
summer and winter, growing strawberries, 
apples, peaches, and pears. It is commonly 
believed that we learn as much from our 
failures as from our successes. If that is 
so, then I have had most excellent school- 
ing, for our mistakes and failures have been 
many. Fruit growers are an inventive lot 
—a good grower does not make the same 
mistake twice, but he always finds a few 
new ones to make each year. Until he is 
able to forestall weather conditions and to 
guess the unguessable, he will always make 
mistakes: occasionally. 


“The peach trees that my father planted 
were cultivated like a garden and came into 
very early heavy production. Spraying as 
an orchard practice was not introduced 
until many years later, but the curculio 
came without an introduction. We fought 
the pest by the same method that has lately 
saved the Georgia peach industry—we used 
canvas-covered curculio catchers. They 
were of two types, one a light wooden 
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W. S. PErRRINE 


frame, the other a frame mounted wheel- 
barrow fashion. The tree was given a 
blow with a padded hammer and all the 
little curculio taken unaware were precipi- 
tated into the canvas below. Of course, if 
we had kept this up for a few generations 
the curculio would have developed some 
means of defense; they probably would 
have sprouted hooks in their legs like the 
spikes of a telephone lineman to enable 
them to hold on better, just as the San 
Jose scale has developed an immunity to 
our old scale sprays. News of a new barbed 
curculio will doubtless soon be filtering 
through from Georgia! 

“About the year 1875 I, with the help of 
one other man, planted our first Ben Davis 
orchard. Another was planted about 1885 
while I was away at school. Both of these 
blocks were solid block Ben Davis, for it 
was not until later that we learned the 
necessity of cross-pollination. Both, of 
course, proved unprofitable. Our next or- 
chard was planted in 1890, forty acres of 
York Imperial and Ben Davis, four rows 
of Yorks and eight rows of Bens. Later a 
lot of the Bens were top-worked to Jona- 
than for additional cross-pollination. This 
York 40 was one of our most profitable or- 
chards. About 1891 we began planting 
early apples—Duchess, Transparent, and 
Benoni. Most of these have been cut down 
but the Benoni are still standing and prom- 
ise a fairly good crop this year. 

“In these long years of experience we 
have learned many things. We have learned 
the importance of cross-pollination, of 
maintaining fertility, of annual pruning, of 
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Annual Convention 


_The Michigan State Horticultural 
ciety, through Secretary H. D. Hootma, 
has tendered an invitation to the APS 
to hold its annual convention in a join 
meeting with the Michigan State Hopi. 
cultural Society at Grand Rapids, Decen. 
ber 4, 5 and 6. The officers of th 
A.P.S. have accepted the invitation, agi 
final decisions as to arrangements and pre 
gram are under way. 

The Michigan State Horticultural § 
ciety is widely known for its hospitality 
and for the quality and size of its member. 
ship. This meeting will be a headling 
for all horticulturists. The best talent » 
America will be drawn upon to appear o 
the program. Large displays of fruit, or 
chard supplies and machinery will be show 
in the new Civic Auditorium Building g 
Grand Rapids, “which,” writes Secretary 
Hootman, “I believe is one of the fines 
buildings in the United States for a Hor. 
ticultural meeting.” 

You can depend upon a great meetin 
under such auspices. Make your plans 
attend now—you will never regret haviy 
done so. : 


A. P. S. New Fruits Show 


The New Fruits Committee of th 
A.P.S. hereby calls attention of fruit grow 
ers, nurserymen and fruit breeders to th 
desirability of making a comprehensive «. 
hibit of new fruits at the Grand Rapids 
meeting. The A.P.S. will sponsor this e- 
hibit and opens to all comers the opper- 
tunity of competing for the Wilder Metl 
Award. This award has been much oF 
eted and highly prized for many yea 
since it is given by the A.P-.S. in recog 
tion of outstanding new fruits which a 
developed from time to time. Further é& 
tails concerning this award will be pth 
lished in the Octobér issue of this mag 
zine. 

Horticulturists are urged to make spetil 
plans at once to save specimens of 
meritorious new fruits which they i 
growing, and to exhibit them at Grail 
Rapids. 
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By J. H. GOURLEY 


[gaDITIONALLY the time to fer- 
gie fruit trees 1s in the spring, 
out three weeks before blossom- 
/, We know that excellent results 
. been secured at that time and 
ybits of thought and procedure are 
asily established. But experiments 
ring recent years have shown defi- 
itely that the results of spring and 
all applications of nitrogen fertiliz- 
4s may be about equal. This fact is 
wrprising enough to most fruit 
growers, but it is more startling to 


GROUND 


fave 


By R. J. BARNETT 


oa 


JHE possibility that winter injury 
the roots of fruit plants depends 
m the depth of frost penetration 
ives some value to observations on 
that subject. That such penetration 
srelated to the type of soil and the 
gil cover, if any, as well as the 
degree and continuance of the low 
tmperaturé has long been known. A 
dudy is here reported which cor- 
lates different soil covers, cover 
mops and snow with frost penetra- 
tion on a rather shallow loam soil of 
the Oswego Series, underlaid by 
avy clay or a clay-gravel mixture, 
ad located on the horticultural farm 
of the Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
nent Station. 

The hardy cover crops used were 
mnter vetch and rye. These plants 
when sown in August usually make 
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learn that in some places much bet- 
ter results have been secured by fall 
applications, particularly with the 
peach. 

The big increase in the use of ni- 
trogen fertilizers for orchards came 
about 1908 and 1910 and so marked 
and consistent were the results 
throughout practically the whole 
fruit growing area of the United 
States that little attention was given 
to time of application for a number 
of years. Our first experience with 
this work came almost by. accident. 
Some organic nitrogen was sent to 


LESSENS CHANCE 
COVER OF FROSTDAMAGE 


a complete ground cover by the 
middle of November and show but 
little further growth until the follow- 
ing March. The vetch clings some- 
what closer to the ground at this stage 
of development than the rye, but 
under the same exposure during a 
snowfall holds slightly more of the 
snow. , 

The straw mulch trees had an 
annual application of wheat straw 
since 1921. This straw layer is about 
four inches thick after settling. It 
prevents practically all weed growth 
and brings the feeding roots of the 
apple trees very close to the surface 
of the ground. Straw mulch plus 
snow makes a very efficient insulation 
against the short cold periods typical 
of Kansas winters. 

The part played by the snow cover 
in preventing or retarding frost pene- 
tration is well known in regions of 

(Continued on page 14) 





Without a cover crop to hold snow, freezing danger increases 
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FALL FERTILIZATION OF FRUIT TREES 


the Ohio Experiment Station in the 
autumn of 1921. It was applied to 
to a row of plum trees in sod which 
had not been previously treated with 
any fertilizer or manure. The fol- 
lowing spring the foliage of the 
treated trees was much darker green 
in color and showed as great a con- 
trast to the untreated ones as is seen 
in apple orchards where spring ap- 
plications of nitrate of soda are com- 
pared with check trees. This surprise 
resulted in some tests with apples 
where fall and spring applications of 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of am- 
monia were used. Again the fall 
treated trees showed striking bene- 
fit as compared with untreated ones 
but the results were in no way su- 
perior to spring applications. 

In the meantime Doctor Hooker 
of Missouri reported that apple trees 
seemed to be more regular in bear- 
ing when treated in the fall. This, of 
course, would be a great advantage 
if confirmed elsewhere. More re- 
cently Hoffman of Virginia has re- 
ported that both growth and yield 
of York Imperial apples were im- 
proved by fall applications of nitrate 
of soda as compared with spring 
treatments. 

One of the outstanding properties 
of most inorganic nitrogen carriers 
is their solubility in water. Hence, 
no effort is made to work them into 
the soil. As a result of this knowl- 
edge fruit growers were cautioned to 
apply such fertilizers when trees were 
starting into active growth or they 
would leach through the soil and be 
lost. Little wonder, then, that the 
usefulness of fall treatment with ni- 
trate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
and cyanamid has been received with 
surprise. 


Results at the Ohio Experiment Station 


After securing such favorable re- 
sults with plum trees, a small block 
of Stayman Winesap apples was 
treated with spring and fall appli- 
cations of nitrate of soda. From the 
beginning the fall treated trees im- 
proved in appearance and soon be- 
came * indistinguishable from the 
spring treated ones. No recom- 
mendations were made to change the 
usual practice but visiting orchard- 
ists began to note the effects and be- 
gan to make some use of fall treat- 
ments. 


In four other orchards the effect 
of seasonal treatments with cyana- 
(Continued on page 13) 
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Use POMO 


The Tried and Proved 
Wetting Agent for 


REMOVING SPRAY RESIDUE 


Don’t experiment with new products 
offered under old names. Use POMO, 
the thoroughly tested and most 
widely used product for removal of 
spray residue. POMO added to your 
washing solution insures you of meet- 
ing the low government tolerance and 
at the same time gives these other 
practical results: 


. enhances appearance of fruit. 
. does not impair keeping qualities. 
. minimizes danger of burning. 


. works equally well in homemade 
or commercial washers. 


. washes better at low cost 
(%¢ per bushel). 


Your Dealer has or can get POMO 


W-B CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
521 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Provides economical cooling for the 
Appalachian Orchards at Paw Paw, 

. Va., as well as in hundreds of 
ether storages, including a dupli- 
cate of the Paw Paw installation 
just ordered. Equip your own 
sterage and enjoy the advantages 
off. by Frick Refrigeration for 
erchards 


of any considerable size. * 
Distributors everywhere, or write direct to 


4, 7 “ A — . a 
WAYNESBSBORO. PA..US.A. 


ICE MACHINERY SUPERIOR SINCE 1882 — 









Care in picking fruit will always pay 
big dividends. Even the hazdest varieties 
of apples should be handled “like eggs” 
if they are to be graded and packed. 
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STATE 
HORTICULTURAL News 





Maine State News 


In July a survey was made of Maine 
orchards in order to determine the extent 
of winter injury to apple trees. The 879 
records made certainly included all of the 
commercially producing orchards and a 
great many that could not be so classified. 
It was, in fact, a quite thorough survey. 
The enumerators were instructed to “con- 
demn” a tree if, in their judgment, it was 
so badly winter-injured that it could not 
again be made profitable. For example, if 
in mid-season the leaves were sparse and 
small, terminal growth lacking or neg- 
ligible, crotch injury severe, or the trunk 
in bad condition because of excessive bark 
splitting, it was assumed the tree was an 
economic loss and had better be pulled out 
and replaced. 


The following brief summary tells the 
story as covered by this survey: 
Trees of bearing age .. 430,285 
Trees not of bearing age 78,742 509,027 
Trees condemned : 

of bearing age ...... 166,474 

not of bearing age ... 4,476 ~=170,950 


This indicates that 38.7 per cent of the 
bearing trees, 5.7 per cent of the young 
trees, or 33.6 per cent of all trees in Maine 
orchards have been. destroyed by the 
severe winter of 1933-1934. 

At the Maine experiment station’y High- 
moor Farm a pomological field day was 
held on August 1. F. Palmer Hart of Red 
Hook, N. Y., spoke particularly on fruit 
packages and packing. He has designed a 
crate of the same dimensions as the ap- 
proved apple crate for the section, but hav- 
ing in place of the conventional hand-holds 
slots running clear across the ends, also a 
metal form for facing and filling the crate. 

George F. Potter of New Hampshire 
spoke favorably of the Cortland apple in 
view of its demonstrated tree hardiness. A 
drawback, he said, has been its proneness 
to scald in storage, but tests by Rasmussen 
at Durham have showed that if picking is 
delayed two weeks after McIntosh are 
picked, Cortland will keep longer and with- 
out scalding. The speaker gave approval 
to the Pennsylvania emphasis upon organic 
matter in orchard practice and favored use 
of complete fertilizer in bearing orchards 
only at such times as they are to be plowed 
so as to put the phosphorus and potash 
below the surface. Only nitrogen, he still 
believes, may be used with profit as a 
surface application. 

The variety situation is changing. Bald- 
win has long been the leading variety and 
has now passed out of the picture. Ben 
Davis, such trees as had not been top- 
worked, were largely killed, too, and the 
Ben trunks where worked to McIntosh, 
etc., suffered greatly, weakening and killing 
many such trees. But there is less gloom 
than might be expected; many orchard men 
take the cheerful view that Baldwin, Ben 
Davis and Stark are no longer satisfactory 
commercial apples, that the trees had 
largely attained such ungainly size as to be 
expensive to handle, and that Nature has 
not been altogether unkindly in finishing 
them off. 

J. H. Wartnec, Orono. 
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Idaho Adopts Wash. Apple Grade, 


Wasuin GTON 
adopt y the Idaho State i 
Association at their saiinaae pes 
August 10, at Weiser. The resolut 
adopted by the association will be renal 
to the Idaho Apple Commodity Committ 
of the Northwest Fruit Industries i 
for approval and then presented io 
State commissioner of agriculture § 
official adoption. These grades will goy : 
the shipment of the 1934 apple crop. * 

A full day’s program was arranged, com. 
posed of subjects of vital interest connect 
with the picking, packing and market) 
problems, preparatory to marketing th 
present fruit crop. 

According to J. H. Jacobson, federal Crop 
statistician, the Idaho apple crop is 60 per 
cent of normal. To date it is free from 
worm injury, showing good size and 
quality, but color is not developing a 
rapidly as desired. 

Aphids, red spiders, codling moth an 
mineola moth were listed by Doctor Wake. 
land, State entomologist, as major pests 
this year on prunes and apples. Th 
technique of fruit washing was discussef 
by Prof. H. P. Magnuson, University of 
Idaho, at Moscow. He stated that spray. 
ing applications should be given in relation 
to, first, control of the codling moth, and 
second, removal of the spray residue. He 
urged growers to use only tested spray 
materials and let experiment stations make 
tests of new spray materials and work out 
methods of washing solutions. 

The association adopted a resolution per- 
mitting dealers to collect 10 cents for each 
car of fruit shipped, to guarantee funds for 
the support of the Idaho State Horticul- 
tural Association. 

Three hundred fruit growers and dealers 
and their families attended the conference. 


W. H. Wicks, Sec’y, Boise. 


apple grades were 


Considers Codling Moth 


“ua 

PRoBABLY nowhere in the world is 
there a greater concentration of codling 
moth control research in progress than that 
being conducted right here,” said Prof 
J. J. Davis, chief in entomology at Purdue 
University, speaking before approximately 
200 fruit growers gathered at the Troth 
Burton Orchards near Orleans, Ind, a 
August 9. He stated also that it was quitt 
probable there is no other place having 
a greater variety of codling moth expetr 
mental work in progress. The occasidt 
was the summer meeting of the Indian 
Horticultural Society, of which R. A 
Simpson, of Vincennes, is president. 

This vear. under the general charge d 
L. F. Steiner, of the federal entomology 
laboratory at Vincennes, and with D. W 
Hamilton in immediate charge, extensit 
experiments have been conducted to deter 
mine the actual effect on the codling m 
population by the use of electrocutor li 
traps. A block of five and one-half acts 
is equipped with one trap to the tree. 
another block of 30 acres, bait jars wet 
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These large scale tests should give 
definite answer to the question of 
ble value in equipping orchards 
trocutor light traps or agape 
ight traps appear to be the 

pate ee ealthough Mr. Steiner has 
d bait traps of practical value in peach 
hards to destroy oriental fruit moths, 
* same conclusions cannot be made for 
the codling moth from results obtained thus 


re d 
ssi 
ith elec 


As a fitting tribute to the memory of a 
Indiana orcharding, the meet- 


‘ner in 
nes adjourned by a moment of silence 
S emory of the late “Uncle” Joe A. Bur- 


4 who had set many of the trees which 
ye now being used in this brood investiga- 
tional codling moth program. 
Everett WriGHT, Sec’y, 
Lafayette. 


QUAKER STATE NEWS 


Tue Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
culture has issued a “Directory of Informa- 
tion” giving lists of publications available, 
an outline of the services of the department, 
and names of county and national organiza- 
tions of interest to Pennsylvania farmers. 

Secretary of Agriculture, J. A. Mc- 
Sparran, recently signed an order making 
the federal specifications the legal grade 
standards in Pennsylvania for asparagus, 
mushrooms, pears, strawberries, tomatoes, 
sour cherries for manufacture, sweet corn 
for canning, maple sugar and maple syrup. 
The State Bureau of Markets estimates 
that about 350,000,000 cans of fruits and 
vegetables are consumed each year in 
Pennsylvania. 

Extension Specialist H. E. Hodgkiss re- 
ports that the codling moth situation is 
more favorable than for several years. 
This is particularly true in the car-lot sec- 
tions of Franklin, Adams,- Cumberland and 


York counties. 
R. H. Sunps, Sec’y, 
State College. 


Nasi he in 


lnigation Demonstrated in Ohio 


LMOST a thousand fruit growers at- 
tended the summer meeting of the Ohio 
Horticultural Society at the 90-acre Ohio 
Orchard Company, managed by C. E. Dut- 
ton, past president of the society. High- 
lights of the meeting included a demon- 
stration of the irrigation system, gigantic 
power sprayers, and various other orchard 
ad fruit equipment part of which was 
exhibited by the manufacturers. 


Speakers on the afternoon program 
gave a history of the orchard and described 
the practices which have made this one of 
the most profitable orchard properties in 
the State, due in part to an average 10-year 
production record of 363 bushels per acre. 
Recent trends in production and marketing 
Practices were discussed by Don Hootman, 
‘extension horticulturist of Michigan. 


—__—_ 0—_— 


Jingles are the novel means chosen by 
orthwest pear growers for reaching chil- 
dren of the nation with nursery rhymes of 
Mars, and finding larger markets among 
family circles. The new jingle booklet has 
teen entitled, “The Vitamins Jolly,” and is 
avimated with clever and colorful sketches, 
wing the unusual russet coloring of the 
bars for better identification at markets, 
and including recipes of their countless 
Usage in the home. 
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This is the new 2-to 3-ton International 


Model C-40, equipped with cab and stake body. 


~A New and Greater Line of 


INTERNATIONAL 


TRUCKS 


Latest and finest of trucks... A new high in style and 
distinction ... New values in utility and performance 
... A complete new line of Internationals! 
ful unit shown above is one of a beautifully streamlined 
series of trucks that are all-truck, embodying new engi- 
neering features and new mechanical excellence through- 
out. Take Harvester’s word for it—the quality appar- 
ent on the surface is more than matched by the quality 
underneath. It is the EXTRA quality that Interna- 
tional Truck owners have banked on for more than 30 
All models, from 


The power- 


years. See these new Internationals. 
4-ton up, now on display at International branches 
and dealers. ... For details write the address below. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


INTERNATIONAL } 
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THESE PICTURES 
TELL THE STORY 


ip 








Cleaning solution comes in immediate 
and complete contact with surface of 
fruit. Spray residue quickly removed. 
Note unbroken washing film on fruit. 








Note globules of water. Waxy or oil- 
lead sprayed surface not covered by 
cleaning solution—hence danger of 
spotty or incomplete residue removal. 


Washing with a Vatsol Solu- 
tion costs less than 4c per 
bushel .. . the many leading 
growers who used it last year 
reported not one rejection 
due to spray residue! 


Try it on your apples this 
year. Just put a few pounds 
of Vatsol in your washing 
solution. Vatsol can't harm 
the fruit or impair its keeping 
qualities. Its efficiency and 
safety have been tested by 
Experiment Stations. 


Dealers in every apple section 
stock VATSOL. Write for in- 
struction leaflet and name of 
nearest dealer. 


NOTE: There is only ONE Vatsol. 
Accept no substitute! 








AVA N@) § 
AMERICAN CYANAMID 
& CHEMICAL CORP. 


Insecticide Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, N. Y. 





Azusa, 


224 Dwight Building, 
Californio 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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MEETING THE SPRAY RESIDUE SITUATION 


THe time has come when every apple 
grower is face to face with the spray 
residue problem. Stringent regulations re- 
garding the presence of arsenic, lead and 
fluorine residues on apples confront the 
industry in all parts of the country but 
of course the severity of the problem 
everywhere depends upon the quantity of 
residue remaining on the fruit at harvest 
time. 

In the irrigated sections of the West 
which have hot, dry summers and where 
heavy spraying for codling moth control 
is normally required, the spray residue 
problem is naturally more serious than in 
the cooler apple growing regions of the 
eastern part of the country where normally 
summer rains help to reduce the spray 
residue load. Organization and equip- 
ment to cope with the spray residue prob- 
lem have already been provided in the 
western producing areas and the industry 
there, as well as in some parts of the 
East, has in general kept abreast of the 
problem. On this account the suggestions 
in this article are directed largely toward 
that portion of the industry which must 
take its first steps in spray residue re- 
moval. 

One of the most serious angles of the 
spray residue problem concerns the grow- 
er himself rather than any technical diffi- 
culty involved. Many growers are not 
convinced that the danger to public health 
from the presence of such quantities of 
spray residue as are normally found on 
their apples warrants the regulations which 
have been set up and the additional ex- 
pense and responsibility thereby imposed 
upon the industry. However, regardless 
of any individual’s long experience in the 
apple growing business and whatever seem- 
ingly logical conclusions he might be able 
to draw from that experience, the fact 
remains that other people who constitute 
the great consuming public must be given 
primary consideration. The regulations 
regarding spray residue on fruit were de- 
signed for the protection of the public 
health and on this basis no apple grower 
should question the importance ‘of their 
adoption. Differences of opiniou regard- 
ing the toxicological aspects of the prob- 
lem probably will continue to exist but 
so long as public health authorities recog- 
nize any danger in the presence of spray 
residue on fruits, the obligation rests upon 
the industry to take whatever steps are 
required to eliminate that hazard. Self in- 
terest, if nothing else, demands no less. 
The industry cannot afford to have the 
healthfulness of its apples or pears ques- 
tioned either publicly in the press or whis- 
pered at meetings of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety or elsewhere. Once the buying pub- 
lic scents any health hazard it can effect 
a ruinous boycott of any product. So the 
industry would do well to accept the situ- 
ation with the requirements involved and 
take whatever steps are needed to satis- 
factorily condition its fruit. While the 
process is quite technical, it will not be 
found as complicated as many growers at 
first regard it. Furthermore, washing may 
materially improve the appearance of the 
fruit. And, judging by the experience of 
those who have been washing their apples 
for some years, it is unlikely that any 
grower who sprays heavily will ever want 
to return to the old practice of marketing 
uncleaned fruit. 

About the first thing a grower should 
do is to determine how much spray resi- 
due he has to contend with. To do this 
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. ical solvents. 


he should select the heavi 
ples that he has and have thers até 4 
This should be done for each alyzed, 
since different varieties differ mater ; 
in the matter of retention of spra erally 
due. It is never quite safe to Paste. = 
the quantities of lead, arsenic and fly eee 
found on Jonathans, for example “ae 
representative of that on Winesa ~ 
Rome Beauties. It should be noted, alr 
that different brands of lead arsenate 2 
different spray combinations vary pe 
in their visibility, and visibility 4] J 
therefore may be no index of the ea 
of spray residue present. Chemical vat 
ysis only can be depended upon, : 
Every apple producing section which has 
a fruit cleaning problem should maintaj 
a chemical laboratory where growers a 
secure analytical service free or at a nail 
inal cost. Many sections already have such 
facilities, but where they do not exig 
growers would find it to their interest to 
secure them. In some places these lab. 
oratories are maintained by the State or 
local government, or by growers’ CO-oper- 
ative associations, while in other place 
there is sufficient demand for the Service 
to maintain privately operated laborato. 
ries. 
_ When first confronted with the neces. 
sity of removing spray residue, most grow- 
ers are inclined to look to dry Cleaning 
methods rather than to washing with chem. 
1 Dry cleaning seems less for. 
midable as an undertaking than does wash- 
ing and of course requires less capital ip- 
vestment. Before deciding upon the dry 
cleaning method, however, growers should 
carefully consider the limitations of this 
method. Investigations have shown that 
under the most favorable conditions not 
more than 30 to.35 per cent of the spray 
residue can be removed by dry cleaning 
This means, of course, that if the removal 
of this proportion of the spray residue will 
not bring the fruit within the tolerance, 
resort must be had to washing. 


Senator Byrd Host to Orchardists 


HonoraBLe HARRY F. BYRD, U. 
S. Senator from Virginia, acted as host 
August 25 at his annual fruit growers’ pic- 
nic. The attendance of over 1800 included 
members of the Virginia Horticultural So- 
ciety and several visitors from outside 
states. 


This notable occasion took place in Sena- 
tor Byrd’s Apple Pie Ridge orchard of 
7200 trees, a large number of which were 
loaded with high quality fruit averaging 10 
barrels per tree. A speaking program took 
place in the afternoon with Dr. E. 
Auchter, principal horticulturist of th 
U.S.D.A., as leading speaker. The value 
of organic matter in conserving moisture 
and building up orchard cropping ability 
and the use of acid phosphate in promoting 
cover crop growth were not only demor 
strated by the orchard itself but emphasized 
by various speakers. Codling moth contd 
problems were also discussed. 


The commercial apple crop of Canada’s 
expected to be 36 per cent less than i 
1933 crop, pears 16 per cent less, 
peaches 45 per cent less. 
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FREIGHT RATE INCREASE 
POSSIBLE 


By W.S. Campfield, Secretary 
Eastern Apple Growers Council 


r cent increase in freight 
nates as ten asked by the railroads 
ig order to provide additional funds to pay 
jor the pension burden that was placed upon 
by the last Congress and signed by the 
President just before he left, and also to 

r the increased cost of material and 
nor due largely to the NRA. 
Unless some exemption is made, an in- 
reased freight rate would fall equally up- 
on the farmer and fruit grower. | One of 
ihe railroad executives advises, that the 
matter of developing methods for increas- 
ing revenue to meet increased cost of la- 
por, material and that imposed by recent 
jgislation is under consideration by the 
railroads but ba final conclusions have as 
et been reached. ; ; 
"The writer has been fighting high rail- 
wad rates for the last half a dozen years 
and is fully aware that if the apple in- 
dustry of this country is to avoid this 10 
yer cent increase, it will be necessary to 
launch a prompt and vigorous protest. It 
is not necessary to tell fruit growers that 
the industry is ys} no financial eae “ 
“tear the burden of any increases in freig 
rates. 

In the writer’s opinion, the thing that 
Agriculture should do is to make a fight 
to repeal the Interstate Commerce Act and 
thus relieve the railroads of that great 
hurden of expensive red tape made neces- 
ary under governmental direction. The 
LC C. came into being in 1886 or 1888. 
As soon as it found the scope of its au- 
thority it began to place burdensome reg- 
gations upon the railroads which increased 
operating cost and made necessary the in- 
crease in rates. Under the watchful (?) 
eye of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, but with their permission, the rail- 
roads have been enabled to issue securities 
beyond the physical value of their prop- 
ety, which securities were sold to the un- 
suspecting public. Look over the U. S. 
Stock Exchange quotations for any day 
and see what railroad common and pre- 
ferred stocks and bonds are selling for. 
There is at the present time something 
over 20 billion dollars of railroad secur- 
ities outstanding. The present day value 
of the physical assets on the roads would 
not begin to equal that amount. Yet the 
railroads are constantly raising rates with 
the aim of paying dividends on these wa- 
tered securities. 

Until recently many of the presidents 
and higher officials were getting salaries 
that ranged from $50,000 to $150,000 per 
year. These have been reduced somewhat 
recently, but still further drastic reductions 
should be made, and if the I. C. C. were 
pulled off the backs of the railroads great 
tumbers of their clerical force would be 
mnecessary, thus a very considerable sum 
Operating expense could be saved. 
There are thousands of miles of branch 
railroads that do not pay for their oper- 
ation and never will. These could and 
should be abandoned now that we have 
er highways and efficient motor truck 
transportation, but the one aim of the rail- 
toads seems to be to raise freight rates. 

I. C. C. usually agrees. 
Figures based upon shipment and sales 
over 43,000 cars of fruits and vege- 
lables for the fiscal year ending July 1, 
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1932, compiled by one of the largest fruit 
and vegetable selling organizations in the 
United States, showed that approximately 
45 per cent of the delivered carlot selling 
price was required to pay railroad freight 
rates from shipping point to the market 
distribution centers, and now there is a 
possibility of that rate being increased by 
10 per cent. Agriculture cannot stand any 
more increases in freight rates. It should 
have a sharp reduction in rates to about 
the 1913 level. Freight rates today in of- 
ficial territory are approximately 90 per 
cent higher than they were in 1913. In 
1913 it took the returns from 167 bushels 
of wheat to pay the railroad freight on a 
minimum carload of 1000 bushels of wheat 
from Wichita, Kans., to Chicago. In De- 
cember of 1932 it took 484 bushels to pay 
the freight on 1000 bushels between the 


same points and yet some ask, what is the 
matter with Agriculture. 

The trouble with Agriculture is that 
there are too many people extracting a 
toll between the producer and consumer 
who do not contribute to the increased 
value of the product in proportion to the 
toll extracted, if at all. 

The fruit growers of this country must 
take prompt and vigorous action through 
the various organizations to protect the 
industry from this proposed 10 per cent 
increase in railroad freight rates. This 
should be done through the International 
Apple Association, the Eastern Apple 
Growers’ Council, your state horticultural 
society, the Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ 
Association, and any similar farm organi- 
zation dealing with this class of farm ac- 
tivity. 








YOU OWE 
YOURSELF 


the benefit to your crop and your 
pocketbook that should follow your 


getting acquainted with 


ORCHARD | 


REG. U.S. PAy, OFF. 


ARSENICAL SPRAY MATERIALS 


. More growers use ORCHARD BRAND, and 
repeat their preference year after year—proof of the consistent and 


and other insecticides . . 


satisfactory results. 


LIME SULPHUR SOLUTION 
OIL EMULSION 83 

DRY LIME SULPHUR 
BORDEAUX MIXTURE 
“APPLE DRITOMIC” or 
DRITOMIC SULPHUR 
“ASTRINGENT”’ 

ARSENATE OF LEAD 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Atlanta Baltimore Boston 
Kansas City Los Angeles Minneapolis 
burgh Providence 


Buffalo Charlotte Chicago Cleveland Denver 
Montezuma (Ga.) Philadelphia Pitts- 
San Francisco Seattle St. Louis 





RAND 





ARSENATE of LEAD 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
ARSENITE of ZINC 
NICOTINE SULPHATE 
X-13 (PYRETHRUM EXTR.) 
PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
BORDEAUX DUST 
SULPHUR DUSTS 
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United States Rubber Compan 












Only a few ex- 
perts know why 
“U.S. rubber 
boots wear so 
well but millions 
of men know 


that they do 

















DETROIT'S MOST 
POPULAR HOTEL 


At the Shelby — in Detroit 
— rooms are priced from 
$2.00... All have private 
bath... 


and tip-saving servidor. 


HOTEL FORT SHELBY 


DETROIT 


circulating ice water 

















PROVIDE FOR HOME COMFORT 


Says MARY LEE ADAMS 


T HE House Beautiful is not always 
the House Comfortable, yet, like a 
well assorted couple, Comfort and 
Beauty should go hand in hand in the 
home. They are often so closely re- 
lated as to be hard to separate. The 
very aspect of beauty is comforting. 
The mere spectacle of comfort is 
gratifying to the eye. Both are im- 
portant and should be considered. 


Think of the houses you know 
where a tall man must bump his 
head in passing through the too low 
doorways. Where a badly placed 
dressing table is dark both by day 
and by artificial light. Where one 
must pass through another room to 
reach the bathroom. Where the sole 
exit from one bedroom is into an- 
other. Where the stairs are too nar- 
row, the ventilation poor, the provi- 
sion for clothes closets quite in- 
adequate. 

Such errors of construction are 
the result of careless planning and 
lack of forethought. In studying any 
house plan keep in mind the following 





THEO. DEWITT says... 


POPULAR PRICED 


COFFEE SHOP 


after 


OCTOBER Ist 


Toledo 


it’s the 


NEW 


Hotel Secor 


Completely Renovized and Re-equipped 
s 


featuring 


PARIS IAN 


COCKTAIL BAR 


RATES FROM . $2.50 SINGLE . $4.00 DOUBLE 
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—adequate heating for health ang 
comfort, proper ventilation, 
lighting by day and night to save pre. 
cious eyesight and induce cheerful. 
ness. Good plumbing and Ventilation 
and proper location are essential toa 
convenient bathroom. Convenience is 
the keynote of the kitchen. Not too 
many steps to where the meals wil 
be served. Cupboards well place 
The sink the right height—34 or % 
inches. 


The living room, even if it must be 
merged with the dining room, should 
have the best outlook and, if there 
can be but one open fire place, let i 
be there. This room serves not only 
the family but all friends ang 
acquaintances. 


Let the cellar be dry and provide 
room for storing fuel. Screen all 
openings against rats and mice. Some 
shelves in the cellar will never lack 
for use. 


American Dentists Best 


WHEN so many of our young sdl- 
diers crossed the ocean in 1914, the 
English were struck by the beauty of 
their teeth. The Italians on the other 
hand, naively assert that the reason 
American dentists are so uncommonly 
good, is that American teeth are so 
uncommonly bad. 

Beauty after all, is comparative. 
We see many neglected mouths at 
home, we see more abroad. At least 
we admittedly have the advantage of 
excellent dentists. Foreign courts 
seek their services, while we often fail 
to profit by them. 

Parents are urged to realize that 
the time to correct malformation of 
the mouth or gums, is in the early 
plastic years. Regular, personal cart 
of the teeth should become a fixed 
habit in childhood. Caring for a 
tooth in time may save nine. Among 
other benefits in later years, sound 
teeth, firmly rooted in their own 
gums, permit a much more liberal and 
enjoyable range of diet. 





Visitors to the Century of Progress find 
that many surprising and pleasing changes 
have been made in the landscaped areas. 
This year more than 180 acres are de 
voted to walks, landscaped parks and gat- 
den areas, with restful spots, shade 
lawns. More than 300 fine new trees have 
been added to the 1600 of last year; 1%) 
trees moved to new locations to improve 
the general picture. 
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FALL FERTILIZATION OF FRUIT TREES 


(Continued from page 7) 


1 shows only a slight increased 
gowth with the spring treated trees. 

difference is so slight as to be 

figible, and in fact part of the 
‘ne the fall applications have re- 
gited in the greatest growth. The 
ists have not been running sufhi- 
dently long to give reliable yield 
ata, but there is every indication at 

nt that the two treatments will 
rank about the same. 

With some growers there will be 
ittle if anything gained by making 
the treatments in the fall even though 
the results are satisfactory. With 
gthers there is a distinct advantage. 
This is more particularly true of cy- 
anamid, since it is best applied con- 
siderably in advance of the active 

wing season. It also seems to 
leach less and, hence, there is less 
danger of loss. When the labor of 
application can be used to better ad- 
vantage in autumn, or if it is easier 
to get through the orchard at that 
time due to drier conditions, such a 
change in practice is warranted. We 
perhaps lose sight of the fact that 
wheat is always fertilized when 
planted and no additional treatment 
sgiven in the spring following. The 
plants can utilize the nitrogen as long 
as the roots are active, and it is 
sored in the plants as a nitrogen re- 
srve for the following season. Tree 


commercial test through adequate 


propagation. 

The point that I want to emphasize 
at this time as the harvest season 
approaches is this: Somebody will 
inspect every tree of every variety 
baring fruit during the process of 
picking. If those in charge of pick- 
ing crews could simply tell the pick- 
ets to be on the alert for marked 
differences such as_ size, season, 
productiveness or color, it would be 
possible’ each year for the entire 
country to be surveyed for promising 
bud variations. Important bud 
sports have already been found in 50 
or so of our important apple varieties 
in this way, and there is no reason 
fo suspect that others equally im- 
portant in other directions than color, 
may not also be found. It would 
seem especially desirable in blocks of 
d sports already in production to 
watch these especially so that if 
color had been increased by one 
Variation it would be very important 
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roots are active, that is, they absorb 
nutrients and water from the soil, 
except for a relatively short period 
during midwinter in temperate cli- 
mates. 

Results with small fruits have 
been equally striking. Raspberries, 
blackberries, and strawberries will 
utilize nitrogen when applied in Sep- 
tember and October, resulting in vig- 
orous foliage, strong growth oi 
plants and in the latter case at least, 
in increased flower bud formation. 

The fact that the naturally occur- 
ring nitrates of the soil are low in 
spring when the plants most need 
them suggests the desirability of stor- 
ing nitrogen in some form in the 
plants during the previous season 
after growth has been completed. 
No winter injury is likely as a re- 
sult of this practice, at least under 
Ohio conditions. We have watched 
this matter with interest for several 
years, and even a tender fruit like 
the peach has shown no tendency to 
increased injury. 

It must not be gathered from these 
observations that spring treatment 
with fertilizers is a thing of the past, 
for most growers are likely to con- 
tinue that practice for the present. 
But it is worthy of note that fall 
applications are successful and under 
some conditions are more desirable. 


FAME AND FORTUNE IN BUD SPORTS 


(Continued from page 5) 


then to begin to look for still others, 
such as uniformity of size, increased 
size, etc. In this way bud sports 
can be used to build up or isolate im- 
proved strains of all of the com- 
mercial varieties. It should be clearly 
kept in mind by growers and picking 
crews that the important step in this 
process is the discovery of the bud 
sport. In this important first step 
anyone working with trees may play 
an important part. It is upon this 
point that the chief emphasis is placed 
in this article. 





May Flower, Red Bird (Early 
Wheeler), Fair Beauty, and Belle of 
Georgia, are peach varieties which 
are being recommended for planting 
in Arkansas. 





Mastodon seems to be the best 
everbearing strawberry for New 
York State, though in general ever- 
bearing strawberries do not thrive 
well. 
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CYANAMID 
A Superior Frust Fertilizer 


Coretully-conducted tests show 
that ‘Aero’ Cyanamid applied to 
apples, peaches, and smoll fruits 
in the fall gives results equally as 
geod as when applied in the spring. 


EASE OF APPLICATION AND 
ECONOMY OF TIME FAVOR 
FALL APPLICATION 


It is easier to get about over the 
orchard in the fall than during 
early spring when the ground is 
soft. Spring is also a very busy 
season, and it is a great con- 
venience to have the task of ap- 
plying the fertilizer out of the 
way of other spring work. 








AMERICAN 
CYANAMID COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
‘Aero’ Cyanamid and ‘Ammo- Phos’ 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 









AERO CYANAMID IS 
NITROGEN plus LIME 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a Word == CASH WITH ORDER 
ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER | 








4370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Chio 








AGENTS .WANTED 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR DWN—SELL NEW AND 
used elothing. 1¢0%—300% profit. Satisfaction guar- 








anteed. e start you. LIQUIDATION MERCHAN- 
DISE, N-550 East 48rd, Chicago. 
MEN WANTED, SELL SHIRTS. NO EXPERIENCE 


Free 


necessary. Free samples. Commission in advance. 
MILLS, 875A Flatbush 


ties with shirts. CARROLL 


Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








BEES 


CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS PURELY MATED 70c 
each. For larger quantity, write or wire for prices. 
BERNARD & BEJEAUX, Atchafalaya, Louisiana. 


BULBS 


ORDER FLOWERS NOW—GIANT DARWIN TULIPS, 
mixed or in separate colors, $1 per 100, $8 per 1000. 
Delivered potting Hyacinth, 30 for $1. 50 Narcissus $1. 























100 Giant Ruffled Gladiolus $1. 12 Dahlia = Fluffy 
Ruffles, Palo Alto, Earheart, Ray Warn Legion, 
Golden Eclipse, and others. Get Full List. "GIBBINS 
GARDENS, Pemberton, New Jersey. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
LEARN THE BABYLON “KNACK” OF yr 
money. Why envy others their plenty? Learn how 


Send stamp for particulars. HARRY 


do it for yourself. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


K. GOODALL, 520 N. 


CIDER MILLS 


CIDER AND GRAPE PRESSES. 
Screens, Pumps, Filters, Supplies. Free booklet F 
tells how one made money with roadside mill, and how 
to keep cider sweet. PALMER BROS., COS COB, Conn. 


FOR SALE 


WEIGHT TYPE GRADER WITH ELIM- 
MILLER, Port Clinton, 











GRATERS, 











“CUTLER” 
— and elevator. H. A. 
0. 








NURSERY STOCK 


FOR SALE—CANDOKA FUZZLESS PEACH TREES. 
Plant Patent No. 51. Fruit has Extraordinary Carry- 
 # Qualities, Color, Size and Flavor. Write for prices. 
THE VIENNA NURSERY, Vienna, III. 











PERSONAL 








OLD AGE PENSION INFORMATION. ENCLOSE 
stamp. Judge Lehman, Humboldt, Kans. 
WE BUY LINCOLN HEAD PENNIES. WILL PAY 


up to $2.00 each if over ten years old. Indian Head 
pennies worth up to $51.00 each. Send 10¢ for <itfey 
CATALOG. CONTINENTAL COIN CO., BB-111 
Jackson, Chicago. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


COLORED ENLARGEMENT WITH EACH FILM DE- 
veloped—a professional enlargement painted in oils and 
eight Gloss-tone prints, DeLuxe finish, guaranteed not 
to fade, 25¢. Super Quality—Speedy Service—Satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. LA CROSSE FILM COM- 
PANY, La Crosse, Wis. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED. TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE- 
weight professional enlargements and eight guaranteed 
Never-Fade Perfect Tone Prints. 25¢ coin. RAYS 
PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


VOR BETTER SNAPSHOTS SEND TO AMERICAN 
PHOTO SERVICE, 2946 Nichollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Roll developed, printed and 2 enlargements, 25¢. 


FILMS DEVELOPED ANY SIZE, 25¢ COIN, IN- 
cluding two enlargements. CENTURY PHOTO SERV- 
ICE, Box 829, LaCrosse, Wis. 















































SOME EFFECTS OF GROUND COVER ON FROST PENETRATION 
Duration Mean Temp. Condition —= 
Date of cold for period of ~—- Depth of 
period ending Days Degrees F. soil Inches {rest 
Packed surface 0.0 
Loose surface 7.0 29 
Jan. 23, 1930 8 1.25 Vetch cover crop 8.0 7.85 
Rye ¢over crop 8.0 3.0 
Straw mulch 8.0 a 
Packed surface 6.9.) 
Vetch cover crop 2.5 6.0 
Vetch cover crop 0.0 3.75 
Dec. 17, 1932 7 11 Rye cover crop 2.26 4.5 
Rye cover crop 0.0 4.0 
Straw mulch 2.0 5.0 
Straw mulch 0.0 on 
Loose surface eo wae 
Vetch cover crop 3.5 es 
Feb. 11, 1933 6 2.75 Vetch cover crop 0.0 by 
Rye cover crop 2.0 as 
Rye cover crop 0.0 9.0 
Straw mulch 0.0 25 











GROUND COVER LESSENS FROST DAMAGE 


(Continued from page 7) 


heavy snowfall and is shown clearly 
in the 1930 experiment when bare, 
packed soil without snow cover froze 
to a depth of 24 inches, while a 
station similarly located but with 
three inches of loose surface soil and 
covered by seven inches of snow 
froze to a depth of only 7.25 inches. 
In the 1930 period no area bearing a 
cover crop or under a straw mulch 
was devoid of snow. The above 
table shows the data collected. 

During the eight-day period in 
1930 the highest temperature was 25° 
on January 18 and the lowest was 
—21° on January 22. The seven-day 
period in 1932 showed a maximum of 
35° on December 14 and a minimum 
of —14° on December 16. During 
the February, 1933, cold wave, the 
temperature dropped from 50° to 4° 
the first day, reached the minimum 
of —19° two days later, and rose to 
the six-day maximum of 30° on 
February 11. In all of these periods 
the mean air temperature was above 
zero. 

That the snow blanket is more 
efficient in excluding frost than the 


cover crop is shown when the light 
snows of 1932 and 1933 are cop. 
sidered ; vetch without snow allowed 
a penetration of seven inches and Tye 
nine inches, whereas 2.5 and two 
inches of snow reduced these depths 
to two and 3.25 inches respectively, 
The common Kansas winter cond. 
tion is without snow or with a light 
snow cover. This, especially when 
accompanied by prolonged winter 
drought, probably accounts for much 
winterkilling of shallow rooted fruit 
plants, plants commonly hardy much 
farther north. 
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Photographs of Rubber Tired Tracton 


THE new rubber tired tractor seems 
to be making a “big hit” with the 
fruit grower. Some growers are also 
equipping their spray machines with 
rubber tires to eliminate the severe 
jolting so common in spraying the 
average orchard. If you are using 
one of these new tractors or other 
rubber tired equipment, we would ap- 
preciate your sending us a photograph 
of it in your orchard. 





SALESMEN WANTED—Cont. 





PLANT PATENTS 
& PATENTS & 


Send me sketch, picture or model of your new in- 
vention. I will give you prompt report on its probable 
patentability oe on a search of the patent records 
for a small charg 

PLANTS, BUSHES, TREES, VINES, etc., can now be 
protected by Patents. I can furnish copies of any or 
all plant patents issued to date. 

GEORGE E. COOK 
Registered Patent Attorney 


Munsey Building Washington, 


JAMES ATKINS 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Munsey Building Washington, D. C. 
Inventions patented. Trade-marks and copyrights 
registered 


Correspondence solicited 


SALESMEN WANTED 


1000 SPARE TIME SALESMEN WANTED — BY 
Largest Nurseries in World. Healthful Outdoor Work. 
CASH PAY Weekly. Many making $50.00 a_ week. 
You can do as well. No’Cash or Experience Needed. 
Write Quick for FREE Sales Making Outfit and 

EKLY PAY Plan. If you can’t sell, BUY Stark 
Trees. WRITE FOR CATALOG. STARK NURSERIES, 
Box C194, Louisiana, Missouri. 
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D. C. 

















FRUIT TREES FOR THE COMMERCIAL PLANTERS 
for this Fall and next Spring’s planting. 250,000 Peach, 
150,000 Apple Trees, one and two-year-olds. All of our 
own growing and guaranteed to be true to name. List 
of varieties the very best. Free from disease and insect 


pests. Pears, Cherries and Plums. Small fruits of all 
kinds Everything in Ornamentals. Prices most rea- 
sonable. Fall Price List now ready. Your copy awaits 


BOUNTIFUL 


your inquiry. Write for it promptly. 
Mary- 


— NURSERIES, BOX D, Princess Anne, 
and. 





WANTED—FRUIT GROWERS TO SELL OUR COM- 
plete line of Fruit Trees. Cash commission paid weekly. 
TITUS NURSERY COMPANY, Waynesboro, Va. 


TOBACCO 


GOLDLEAF GUARANTEED FIRST CLASS CHEW- 
ing, pipe or cigarette tobaccos, 5 Ibs. $1.25, ten $2.00, 
Inferior grades 10¢ lb. not guaranteed. CO-OPERA- 
TIVE FARMERS, Sedalia, Ky. 


TENNESSEE REDLEAF MILDEST FLAVOR CHEW- 


ing 10 lbs. $1.50, Smoking $1.25. Postpaid. WALTER 
CREWS, Dresden, Tenn. 


TO LEASE—ORCHARD 


TO LEASE—KANSAS APPLE ORCHARD, hundred 
fifty acres, eleven years old. For particulars, write 
EARL KILLARNEY, Parker, Kansas. 
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A New Deal in Hotel Rates 


FINE ROOM “ 0 
with BATH ‘70 2 oa 


No additional charge when occupied by 2 persons 





Careful management insures atmosphere of 
security, refinement and quiet. Convenient to 
all theatres and shopping centers. A Hotel of 
character and distinction selecting guests to- 
day ... as always. 


FAMOUS TABLE D'HOTE RESTAURANTS 


Breakfast from 30c Luncheon from 4c 
Dinner from 75c 





Across from world-famous Radio City 


HOTEL BRISTOL 


129-135 W. 48th St., New York City 
T. Elliott Tolson, Pres. Joseph E. Bath, Me 
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Growers are baying Sup- 
ies and Equipment all year 
round 


Pruning Tools 
afting Tools & Wax 
ound Dressings 
king Equipment 
Harvesting Equipment 


ORCHARD TOOLS & SUPPLIES 


Packing Equipment 


Spraying Clothing 


If you do not find what you need here, write 


American Fruit Grower, 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 


Hand Sprayers & 


Spray Guns & Nozzles Dusters 
Spray Hose & Irrigation Equipment 
Connections Orchar 


Thermometers, etc. 








“That reminds me that | must 
order immediately” 





A GREEN manuring crop is used 
for maintaining soil fertility and for 
properly maturing and hardening off 
the trees and other fruit plants in 
order that they may withstand winter 
conditions without injury. The crop 
is planted when tillage ceases, and 
is sown primarily for the purpose 
of adding vegetable matter to the 
soil. 

Common green manuring crops 
killed by frost in autumn and early 
winter are cowpeas, soybeans, field 
peas, oats, buckwheat, and_ rape. 
These crops are valuable in that they 
may be grown in the late summer 
and early fall. They cover the soil, 
prevent erosion and deep freezing, 
hold the snow and when plowed un- 
der add large quantities of organic 
matter to the soil and thus increase 
materially the soil humus supply. 
When cultivation is discontinued, the 
growth of grass and weeds in effect 
becomes a green manure crop, and 
may tend, also, to slow up the growth 
of the trees and other plants and as- 
ist in maturing them for winter con- 
ditions. The green manuring crops, 
however, are likely to prove much 
more satisfactory. 


Apple Box Signifies Quality 


Western apple producers seem to have 
such good luck or success in selling their 
apples in boxes, I am wondering if it would 
be advisable for me to pack my apples this 
year in boxes instead of barrels and bas- 
kets? Your views and suggestions in this 
regard will be appreciated—R. M. S., IIl. 


N the West, the producer is a long dis- 
lance from the principal markets of the 
country. Moreover, the production there 
is highly specialized and must necessarily 
be so because of the high cost of transpor- 
lation. Nothing, therefore, but the best 
grade and quality of apples, graded and 
packed in a very careful and attractive 
manner will bring profitable returns. 

_Large and powerful co-operative organ- 
ations in the West help to maintain high 
standards in harvesting, grading and pack- 
WM in order to meet the higher costs of 
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placing apples on the chief markets of the 
world. In the Central States and the East 
and Northeast, diversified farming is more 
generally practiced. Consequently the busi- 
ness of apple production is not usually so 
highly specialized as in the West and 
Northwest. 

For these reasons and perhaps others 
it is doubtful if it will prove profitable for 
you to change to the box pack for your 
apples this year. You might, however, 
put up a comparatively few boxes of ap- 
ples and compare costs and sales with 
apples packed in baskets or barrels. After 
all, for your particular conditions, an actual 
trial or investigation over a period of three 


to five years would be the best answer to | 


your question. 


Roadside Market Planning 


! contemplate putting in a_ roadside 
market on a prominent highway this fall 
and would like what information you can 
yive me or plans for building an attractive 
market. I also contemplate putting in some 


kind of storage under the building that will | 
probably be air cooled by closing in the | 


daytime and pulling the colder air in at 
night, or if there is something better with- 
out too much expense for the plant, would 
like to have any information you may be 
able to furntsh me.—H.M.K., Missouri. 


Tue primary object of a roadside market 
is to sell locally grown farm products. As 
you know, the greater amount of purchases 
are made by motorists returning home. 


When going away from home they wish | 


fruit for immediate consumption only. 
When returning home they purchase sup- 
plies for several days or possibly for home 
canning. Low grade or cull products should 
not be offered for sale but should be 
utilized in some other way. Cull apples, 
however, may be profitable if made into 
cider. 

It has been found that a location on the 
right side of a highway leading towards the 
city did a $100 business while one on the 
left side had only a $47 turnover at the end 
of the month. As in the selling of other 
products, it is important that the salesman 
be courteous, accommodating and always 
in attendance at least during rush hours. 

Some of the best publications on roadside 
marketing are: Special Bulletin No. 185, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Mich.; a 
book by Gilbert S. Watts, “Roadside 
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SPEEDY-PAK 


BASKET LINER 


PATENT NO. 1927,218 








UTHERLAND’'S Patent Perforated 
Circle gives’ under pressure of the 
contents, permitting the liner to expand 


to a perfect fit. Made of high grade 
stock,'in’either green one side or plain. 
They come ready for immediate use 
without any assembling operation. 
Write for samples and prices. Sales 
territories open to reliable dealers. 


SUTHERLAN D 
co mr & 7 


1400 N. Pitcher St. 


RRIGATION HOSE 


Manufactured by 


THE BUCKEYE TENT AWNING 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DEPT. H. © 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Marketing,” Orange Judd Publishing Com- 
pany, copies of which can be _ secured 
through this publication; and publications 
of the U. S. D. A., Office of Information, 
Washington, D. C. 

Regarding the construction and manage- 
ment of air-cooled storages, you are re- 
ferred to Circular Bulletin No. 143, May, 
1932, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing; and 
Bulletin 189, 1929, “The Storage of Ap- 
ples,” Cornell Extension Bulletin, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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HERE’S PROOF OF SIX-CYLINDER ECONOMY 
This Chevrolet truck, owned by the Western Oil Company, has run up a 
total of more than 1,432,640 gross ton miles. “Not until it reached 
62.000 miles did it require anything in the way of repairs.” 


Save with a 
VALVE-IN-HEAD 
SIX-CYLINDER 
CHEVROLET 
TRUCK 














PcHeveourty Listen in on any talk about farm trucks, 7 


and what do you hear most of all: 


CHEVROLET! Everybody, everywhere, has somes } 


thing good to say about Chevrolet—and no wonder: 
Chevrolet is selling more trucks than any other manufac- 
turer. Chevrolet is using less gas and oil than any other. 
Chevrolet is making a greater name for itself —in de- 
pendability and long life—than any other. All because 
the Chevrolet truck is the only valve-in-head design 
Six in the low-price field! Valve-in-head design—for 
the MOST power out of the LEAST gas. SIX cylinders 


—for lowest fuel consumption and lowest upkeep cost. — 
>.2 tee 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C.terms. A General Motors Value } 
~% 





